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„ Tis hard to ſay, if greater Want of Skill, 

« Appear in writing, or in judging, ill; / 
* But of the two, lets dangerous is th* Offence, 
To tire our Patience, than miſlead our Senſe ; 
„Some few in that, but Numbers err in this; 
„Ten cenſure wiong, for one who writes amiſs. 
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PREF ACE. 
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V ARIOUS have been the opinions of 
all ages, on the utility of that ſpecies of 
literature, called Novels; England has had 
the honor of producing ſome of the moſt 
excellent compoſitions of this kind, which 
are ſtill extant, and will be read with ad- 
miration, as long as men have virtue 
enough to admire a lovely- portraiture of 
philanthropy, courage, patriotiſm, and 
every ſuperior degree of mental accom- 
pliſhment; but it is to be lamented that 
this claſs of writing has in ſome meaſure 

incurred the public odium, from the in- | 
roads made on the ſcience, by the pens 
of obſcene authors, who employ tir 
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fertile genius, for the gratification of the 
depraved appetite of the ſenſualiſt, which 
delights only in ſcenes of immorality :;— 
hence ariſes the objection againſt theſe 
publications :—the fanatic, under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of preſerving the morals 
of the riſing generation, pronounces a 
grand anathema againſt every innocent 
production, which does not chime in with 
his enthuſiaſtic doctrine, however it tends 
to expand and improve the mind; he is 
of a reptile diſpoſition, inimical to merit 
of every denomination, aſſuming the dire- 
ful qualities of the fabled baſiliſk, he 
darts deſtruction at every literary object 
that meets his. eye ;—but it is not thus 
with the candid enlightened genius, he 
treads not the garden of literature, in 
this ſuperficial way; he ſelects with diſ- 
crimination whatever 1s excellent, and will 
not reject a curious plant, becauſe there 
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Wide is the ſcene of the world, and 
multifarious the objects it produces; 
eccentric in their inclinations, and wan- 
dering through the confuſed path of 


anomalous purſuits, far diſtant from every 
ſyſtem of rectitude; theſe will form an 
inexhauſtible fund of heroes, to employ 


the pen of induſtry. 


Encircled by folly and vice of every 
kind, the Noveliſt can never experience 
difficulty in finding a theme ;—has he 
tired his creative fancy with the pleaſing 
amuſement of painting in higheſt colours 
the beauties of virtue, and the happineſs 


generally accruing from a ſcrupulous at- 
tention to the ſtrift diſcharge of moral 


duties, he has only to ſhift the ſcene to 
the regions of folly, which cannot fail to 
afford a copious diſplay of matter capiere 
riſum, 


LY 


If the ſatyriſts of former times could 
have entertained an adequate idea of the 
progreſſive increaſe of faſhionable depra- 
vity within a few years after them, they 
would have predicted, that the characters 
of their heroes, many of whom were then: 
thought rather out of nature, would ceaſe. 
to be remarkable at a diſtant æra: the 
whimſical Partridge in the novel of Tom 
Jones, was doubtleſs eſteemed as a firſt 
rate pedant; but there are few ho can- 
not produce, among their acquaintance, a 
modern pedagogue to outvie him in ab- 
furdity ; many of theſe are to be met 
with, in the metropolis and its environs, 
whoſe converſation 1s diſguſting to the 
circle, in which they move ; juſt learned 
enough to ring changes on the hic—hec 
—hoc of ſcholaſtic erudition, they have 
derived little more knowledge of the 

world, than they brought with them into 
It,—] would not with to inſinuate that 
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this is a juſt picture of the fraternity in 
general, as I believe there are many whoſe 
abilities do honour to their profeſſion. 


But jt is not this calling, which claims 
a privilege of monopolizing diſgraceful 
followers ; every prafcſhon in ſome degree 
acquires ſcandal from the degeneracy of 
its members: the more minute vices of 
mankind infeſt ſociety, numerous as the 
myriads of inſets which hover in the 
atmoſphere, and like them, are only per- 
ceptible to the microſcopic eye of the 
philoſophic obſerver :—from this ſource 
the man of letters finds ſubject matter for 
animadyerſion :— embelliſhed with the 
aid of fanciful deſcription, the depravities 
of life form a fountain of caution for 
youth, who will attend to moral inſtruc- 
tion, in the attractive garb of fiction, 
while they would turn a deaf ear to ſerious. 


admonition ; =» ſuch is the buſineſs of ro- 
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mance; — whether a copious diffuſion of 
theſe requiſites are to be found in the 
Village Tale, is not for me to declare, 
Deforme eſt de ſeipſo prædicare; I muſt yet 
take the liberty to ſay, that if the per- 
formance is found equal to the care I have 
taken in its compoſition, I have great 
hopes of meeting approbation from the 
candid inſpector; — at any rate I have 
ſome degree of claim to a negative vir- 
tue, in keeping it free from every looſe 
idea, which might deſervedly baniſh it 


J 


from the library of the Fair. 


Without furhter apology, I therefore 
ſubmit this production, as an additional 
rrifle to thoſe, I have before obtruded on 
the Public, 


4 


THE deſign of the following pages is to ex- 
þi/e follies, not point out perſons. VELUTI IN 
SPECULUM. | 


The merit of the work J am content to ſub- 
mit to the candour of the Public; if it has 
any, it will meet with juſtice. I may be ſaid, 
T have ſacrificed the uſeful to the agreeable : 
if then 1 do not inftruf?, 1 bope 'to amuſe; 
acquainted in ſome meaſure with the human 
beart, I know it is impoſſible to pleaſe all, 


The different characters pourtrayed in the 
Village Tale, have moſt of thein come within 
my own knowledge, through the various ſcenes 
of life 1 bave witneſſed in different parts of 
the globe: the baſis are fats, the Hructure is 
raiſed by fiction, embelliſhed and adorned by art. 


E 


In the buſy world I have been taught one 
grand leſſon, that is, I have learned in what- 
foever late J am, therewith to be content. 


1 ſhall therefore cloſe this addreſs with the 
| following anecdote : — A reverend gentleman, 
who was remarkably fond of bunting, one 
morning early, on bis road to join the hounds, 
eſpied a ſhepherd-boy, and riding up to him, 
enguired, What weather it would be? — 

« Such as will pleaſe me,” anſwered the 
lag. © Such as will pleaſe you,” ſaid the 
gentleman, ( rather angry) © and pray what 
fort of weather is that 9” « What pleaſes 
Go * replied the boy. TH reverend gen- 
tleman turned his horſe and rode off, without 
further interrogaling the ſhepherd. 


Permit me to add, that whatever may be 
the fate of this book, it will be. fuch 2s will 
pleaſe me. 
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"VILLAGE. TALE. 
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- CHAP, I. 


A Journey in a Stage Coach. 

The world's a wood, in which all loſe their way 3" 
Though by a different path, each goes aſtray, 
* nne ae. 
A Friend to, the editor of this trifle, 
having for nineteen years continued in 
trade, by unremitting induſtry, acquired 
a ſufficiency to live independent. 


At the age of forty, he relinquiſhed 
buſineſs, and having ſettled his affairs, 


(being a ſingle man) thought he could 
w—_ 7 | 
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not better amuſe himſelf, and recruit his 
health, which was ſome what impaired by 
confinement and a too cloſe application to 
buſineſs, than by occaſional viſits to the 
country; the remarks on his firſt excur- 
ſion he favoured me with an account of, 
with permiſſion (if I thought it worth the 
trouble) to give it to the world, —The 
following narrative is in his own words. 


On one fine morning in the month of 
March, 1778, 1 proceeded to the inn 
from whence the coach to Ayleſbury . 
out; and finding it ready to ſtart, paid 
the fare, and took a ſeat, with five other 
paſſengers. 


A ſtage coach, it has been 'obſerved, is. 


2 world in miniature; and my fellow tra- 
vellers, in ſome meaſure, proved the re- 
mark a juſt one; they conſiſted of an 
elderly lady, who was (as ſhe informed us) 
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going on a viſit to her relations in the 
country; — a blunt ſeaman, a lieutenant 
In the navy, with a wooden leg, who had 
ſtrongly depicted on his countenance, that 
open and ingenuous temper, Which is the 
characteriſtic of the ſailor ;—-a middle- 
aged genteel looking man a methodiſt 
parſon ;—a Jew ;—and myſelf, 


Before the coach ſet off, the Iſraelite 
gave a ſhilling to a poor fellow who ſtood 
on the pavement, holding a box with 
combs, knives, and other nicknacks; ia 
return for which he received a bow, and 
God bleſs you. The methodiſt, who fat 
oppoſite the donor, enquired, Why he 
gave ſo much? and received for anſwer, 
« BECAUSE HE 18S A POOR FEW.” 

% Ah! had he been one of the diſciples of 
the Lord, ejaculated the methodiſt, with 
a ſarcaſtic grin——the coach proceeded, 


and before 8 final departure from the 
3 


1 
metropolis, ſtopped to take up ſome par- 
cels, when a poor woman with a child in 
her arms, aſked charity; all but the 
preacher gave her a trifle; the Jew put 
a ſhilling into her hand; — © May be 
that gave you this, reward you with in. 
creaſe I" was the poor woman's thanks, 
The methodiſt again enquired, Why 
de gave ſo much? and was again an- 
ſwe red, «BECAUSE SHE IS A POOR 


CHRISTIAN” and added, « when I d 
an act of charity, I neither conſider the 


religion, or country, of the object. 
During the reſt of his journey, this cha- 
ritable man converſed but little, yet theſe 
few ſentences were a volume. „ What, 
all aback, brother,” roared out the lieu- 
tenant; * you ſhot too far ahead at firſt, 


and d— me, the old Jeruſalem has made 


you ſtrike, without firing a gun; God 
bleſs your charity,” continued he, addreſ- 
ſing the Jew, © I remember the chaplain 
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of the Thunderer once preached a d- nid 
good ſermon upon charity; he was a de- 
viliſh clever fellow, and could jaw away 
religion for two hours together; I recol- 
lect he brought all up by ſwearing, if a 
man gave only a ſhilling. in charity, with 


a a good intention, he would be preferred 


when he got aloft; and though you dont 
ſail under the ſame colours with me, we 
may meet in tke port of heaven together; 
what ſay you, old ſquare toes? (at the 
ſame time giving the preacher a hearty 
ſhake by the ſhoulder) wont charity out- 
ſail a number of ſins ?” who replied, 
« That he held in the utmoſt contempt 
the pomps and vanities of this world ;” 
he exclaimed againſt the want of faith 
and picty of people in the preſent times; 


and then continued a lecture, ſtuffed with 


pious flouriſhes, and delivered with much 
ſelf-ſufficiency, which was neither noticed 
or interrupted, till he had in a ſhameful 


EW 


manner, began to abuſe the eſtabliſhed 
church, and its miniſters; declaring, that 
only the elect of his own perſuaſion could 


be ſaved. 


The gentleman, our fellow traveller, 
who had not ſpoke till now, put a ſtop to- 
his harangue, by the following addreſs, 
delivered im a manly tone of voice: Let 
none preſume to ſet bounds to the mercy 
of our God; we are all his creatures, and 
F am aſhamed that any who call: them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, ſhould ſo ſcandalouſly 


abuſe the eſtabliſhed religion of that 


country, which foſters and protects them. 
You may wonder (continued he) to hear 
me ſpeak thus; ſincerity creates many ene- 
mies, and but few friends—it 1s a virtue 


all eſteem, although rarely found—how- . 


ever, J have always practiſed it, without 
at any time wiſhing to give offence, In 
anſwer to your illiberal aſperſions, permit 
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me to ſay, although there are many good 
people of your ſect, ſome of them are a 
compound of envy, vanity, and detraction.“ 
The methodiſt parſon knit his brow and 
bit his lip, to little purpoſe ; the officer 
had dropped aſleep ; the lady and myſelf 
ſeeming pleaſed with his diſcourſe, he 
went on thus: « Your zeal I admire, your 
extravagance and noiſy eloquence, I dif 
approve ; ſuperſtition, and credulity, may 
appear innocent and impotent, but they 
are quite different things ; nothing more 
powerful, nothing more formidable; they 
have held the world in fetters and igno- 
rance, in all ages, and they are dangerous 
and important tools in the hands of de- 
ſigning men: if I can bring a-perſon to 
believe what I pleaſe, by the ſame art I 
can bring him to act what I pleaſe; we 
have a right to examine all things, ſince 
we cannot tell what miſchie vous conſe- 
quences our too eaſy belief may produce. 
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The methodiſt had juſt pronounced 
d-—n—n on ſuch doctrines, -when the 
coach arrived at its ſecond ſtage, and 

che preacher and the Jew, were at their 
journey's end; the latter politely took 
leave of his fellow travellers, but the for- 
mer walked off without the leaſt cere- 
mony; our dinner was ſcarcely finiſhed, 
when we were interrupted by the entrance 

of the coachman, who came to inform us 
he was ready to proceed. 


We had no addition to our number, 
and the next ten miles were paſſed in 
-agreeable converſation with the lady and 
gentleman, and ſome enlivening ſallies of 
wit, (mixed with ſea phraſes) from the 
officer; here he was ſet down, and our 
converſation afterwards. imperceptibly fell 
on ghoſts, and: goblins, which gave rife 

to the following obſervations from the. 
lady: 


Cow} 


ce I believe, (faid ſhe) there are but few 
country places without a ghoſl, or at leaſt 
a haunted houſe in them ; in the village 
to which I am going, every houle is 
haunted ; - almoſt every inhabitant has 
ſeen the ſpere ; it appears in various 
ſhapes, but only to one perſon at a time, 
the likeneſs it aſſumes in general is that 
of a white jack-aſs without legs, gallop- 
ivg about the road and lanes: ſometimes 
he is ſeen grazing in the- fields without a 
head, and upon - occaſion, appears as a 
great green cat, or a blue dog, which 
neither ſcratches or bites, nor ever ſays 
an angry word to you, but ſtares you full 
in the face; if you ſpeak to it, it will not 
anſwer, and if you aſk it a queſtion, it 
holds its tongue. 


* [t is odd, (continued the lady) that 
people ſhould love to be frightened ; bur 
old women, children, and ſervants, terrify 


1 1 
- themſelves; and one another, with ſtories 
of * and eee W Sl v1 


41.66 You are 3 right e (ald 
aut companion) fear firſt made ghoſts ; 
how. often; does our imagination run away 
with us; nothing weakens the mind more 
than the deluſive horrors which the com- 
mon ſtories of dæmons and ghoſts bring 
along with them; we ought therefore to 
be careſul what we believe; error is very 
prevalent, and yet upon what ſlight and 
ſhameful ſoundation does it ſtand,” 

ee That conſideration alone, (anſwered 
the lady) ſhews the . weakneſs 
of haman nature.“ gag ui bas 


After ſome further trifling obſervations 


on the weather, the roads, &c. we arrived 
at Ayleſbury. Having taken a polite 
leave of my fellow travellers, and fixing 
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my quarters at the George, (a very god 
| inn) where the coach puts up, I ſtrolled 
about the town for ſome time, and very 
fortunately met with an old acquaintance, | 
who about [even years before, having ex- 
perienced many diſappointments and difi- | 
culties in trade, had retired with a ſmall - 
independence, to his native place, a village 
in the vicinity of this town. g 


" k 6+ di 441 - o Vino 
He accompanied me to my inn, in- 


vited me to ſpend a few days at his houſe, 


and promiſed to call on me the next 
morning 31 accepted bis invitation, and 


after finiſhing our bottle, he took his de- Ex 


parture, and I, after ſupper, retired to 
bed, 


| In the morning I was awakened by my 
friend, who informed me he had come to | 
breakfaſt with me, and afterwards I muſt 
accompany him home, 7 1 
. c 


1 6 
After à chearful' and hearty ment, ant 
diſcharging my bill at the George, I at- 


ended my old friend to his rural habi- 
gal dune aber out of the toun. | 

C4 SF IDA 
ee che ontranee of a 1 
village, ſtooct his- ſmall but neat houſe; 
he was what” is called an old bachelor, 
but a moſt chearful one, - kept no horſe, 
and only one ſervant, a decent mile 
aged woman. W | 


in witking round is garden, he ob- 
ſerved to me, * Though he had ſuffered 
the ftings and arrows of outragecus fortune, 
His peace of mind was whole; that man, 
(continued he) whoſe conſcience is free 

- from reproach, may be regardleſs of the 


opinion of the multitude ; this ſmug cot- 
tage affords me a contented ſhelter, and 
my grateful garden produces plenty ; not 
all the riches in the world ſhould tempt 
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me to forſake them. What is there im 
the power of riches to purchaſe more 
than I poſſeſs - CONTENT Here I 
enjoy the pleaſures of retirement, inno- 
cent mirth, honeſt ſimplicity, and inde- 
pendence, with every neceſſary of life, and ö 
nature requires no more. Stay with me 
ſome days; and take a view of this charm- 
ing country; — to- night we have a club, 
at the only public houſe in the place 1 


belong to it and will introduce you; the. 
; members a are uplearned but honeſt men, 


* 


1 mall here conclude this ape and 
give my reader time to eat, drink, or 


fleep, as he may be inclined, and haneſtly 
conſeſs 1 it, do the lame myſelf, | 


(| : 


. CHAP, 1. 
be Village Club,—qyid Abs F 


| Objefis of ſatire do you wiſh to ef, 
| Out with your pen-they ſwarm in evi rie. 


Tun village, of which my friend vas 
-an inhabitanr, eonſiſted of about ſixty 
houſes, with ſeveral adjoining farms, and 


ſome few gentlemen's ſeats, at various 
Cſtances, and in different Gruations, 


i The patilh — 1 flood at one Wr 
little out of the road; and the only pub- 


lie houſe in the place at the other end. 


Thus ſituated, it might with truth be 
ſaid, this village poſſeſſed variety, in one... 
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Tn the evening we went to the club; 
on the way my friend obſerved, that ven 
high expectations are formed; difuppoint! 
ments are more heavily felt”; therefore} . 
ſaid he, let me aſſure you our members, 
—— 2 
rant, yet iaoffenſuo ont.  vfy 

CEO nel 6; na 8 
| The * far this 5 is named! 
Samplon, a tradeſman is the village; dern 
tond of uling words, the meaning +6f- 
Which he has no comprehenſion of z the 
reſt of the member conſiſt of the ſeh deb 
maſter, carpenter;, bricklayer, butcher. 
bleeds and 'draws teeth, (is therefore 
called doctor) a few neighbouring farmers, 

and myſelf; 


_—_ 


By this time we had got to the houſe, 
and: being. uſhered into the club room, 
C3 


a 
ſound all the members aſſembled, except 

the doctor; aſter a ſalutation from the | 
preſident, and being introduced by my 
friend, we ſeated ourſelves. | 


» — - 
+ * 


A ae been I underiood was 
the ſchoolmaſter, ealled on the chair for 
a ſong ;—a ſong a ſong—was vocife- 
rated from ſeveral mouths at once: the 
_ preſident ſang a good old Engliſh ballad, 
but from his total ignorance of the true 
1 warts,” ke rendered into 
— + YO. $47 4 10 2:57 
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The next jp my friend mw 
capy, badly wrote, but _ Jug as 
e og a. ed 
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The Pr efident'? Song, 


Once the gods of the creeks, at an amorous feaſt; 
Large bowls with rich Hector were quaffing, 


Merry Mopus amongſt them was ſat as! gueſs, 
Woman ſays the celeſtials love laughing. 


On each in the ſynagogue the humeriſt roll'd;. 
So that none could his joke ſir approve,.  -* 

He ſang, took rappee, and ſome good ſtories told, 
And at laſt, ferſt began upon - Joue. v 


Dire Atlas, who long has the tune of us bore,. 
Grows greaſily tired of late, | 

He ſays that mankind are not worſe than before, 
So his legs ſhould be eas / d of their weight, 


Jove knowing the earth round dire Atlas was furl'd, 
On his ſhoulders commanded us all, 
Gave his daughter diſtraction the charge is eb, 
- And ſhe flung it about for a ball. 197. 


Miſs pleas'd to bepreſent, ſurvey'd the globe wu 
To ſee what each climer was wort 
Like a diamond the whole, with a rat-and ſpear: ood 


And ſhe ware-houſe-ly * the-earth, © ©! 


With filver, gold, jewels, ſhe Indus endow's, 
France and Spain ſhe thought onions might rear, 

What ſuited each crime, on each crime ſhe beflow'd, 
And freedom ſhe found nourifh'd here. 


- : 
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Four Cardinal Wolſeys ſhe left on this iſle; - - 

As gardeners to cheriſh the root, 

The bloſſoms of liberty laughing did les: 
Aud ev'ry one ſed on the fruit. 


Not ſied nor yet dead—is the bounty { ſ rare; 


Let's preferve it well painted as given, 
We will white we've: rd ves, well graſp it to 
And roturn all vnſcined 70 e 


% 


Amen; aid the cher. Aud ile rom ire 
ſounded with applaufs.- Wh * 


| 15 preſident had the appormeing of az 
deputys, or vice-preſident; and "before he. 
began the ſong, made his choice in the, 
following words, (addreſting the brick - 
her by name,) Brother mincer, 
I Points you deputy, or my right hand, 
ſo go wo the end of the table, and face 
me.” My friend, on the deputy , 
bis ſoar whilpered the following lars: 


3 9 15 Y 7 
6 Fowbernin Foie ncaa 
So juſtly formed to meet by nature,” | 
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vhich obſervation, in the courfe of the 
evening, was fully juſtified ; but I cannot 
repeat their various blunders, and my 
reader may already be prepared to think 
with the Irimman, - that o much of one 
2 is enough, 


— who, pa: to 
have juſt ſenſe enough to reader himſelf 


; ridiculous, had been running about the 
room at different times, during the ſong, 
talking, and diſturbing the whole com- 
- pany. . That man, (ad my friend) who 
is juſt capable of teaching children to read 
and ſeribble, is the greateſt child in his 
, fchoal;, however, the fellow 1s happy, for 
he has a good opinion of himſelf, and 
too little penetration to perceive, that by 
others he is laughed at and ridiculed j— 
perfectly inſignificant, bis learning is of 
that frothy kind, which is gained by ſkim- 
ming the ſurface of triſling ſcience.” 


* 


K 
This converſation, if it can be ſo called, 
paſſed while the glaſs was circulating.;, 
aſter the toaſt had gone round, the preſi- 
dent called on the baker: for a ſong, ſay- 
ing, © Mr. Batch was born under a ſinging 
* A＋aat this inſtant the door opened, 
and the doctor entered. The reader will 
Fenre to-kimfelf, better than I can de- 
fefibe, his appearance Lime gine to your- 
elf a tall, thin, middle - agecl man of a 
copper complexion—large nofe—with a 
weicher cap; ike a helmet, on his Head 
r cloſe. bottoned coat, which nearly teach - 
ech his ancle lack ſtockings—and dirty 
red {lippers—the e very image of the re- 
- owned knight of Cervantes; in mort, as 
Ir. Jchnſon obſerves In one of his Ram- 
\Blers,' Burg fue cannot yo beyond bim.— 
-flowly/he approached, and ſeating him 
fel in 4 chair air; chus _ | | 
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et Servant, gemmen the moſt bor- 
rideft affair in nature, has kept me from 
this good company ſo long; anxiouſſy 
did the company enquire into the cauſe; 
| after taking'a copious dravght of ale, he 
began his relation in the following words: 


«Pow muſt know, gemmen, as | was 
ſitting in my ſhop this evening thinking 
of nothing at al—4 ſudden rap at the 
_ door alarmed me preſently the latch was 
liſted up, and a gemman all in black en- 
tered the door, and: advanced towards 
me ;—Pray firs ſays I, what may you 
want with me, ſays I; my buſineiſs along 
with you, ſays he, is to come along with 
me, ſays he Where are you going to? 
ſays I- dbut a little way off, ſays be ;—ſo- 
1 went with kim to the door; and/a.few - 
ſteps off I ſaw a lady laying as if dead in 
the road: — That lady has fainted, ſays 
he, and I want you to help me cotivey 
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her where the may have immediate aſſiſt- 
ance —as he axed me, I went; - we liſted 
her up, and brought her into my ſhop, 
when placing her in a chair, I felt her: 

pulſe, and found they had abandonated 
her, as we call it, and ſo I told the gem- 
man the lady then opened her eyes; 
So, fays I, the pulſe muſt have come 
back again, now, ſays 1;—then another 
gemman in black came in, who pulled 
off the lady's glove, which I did not ſee 
ſhe had on, and feeling her pulſe, ſaid, 
« the ſprings of the machine were much 
lowered,” and deſired I would r a 
* Wine. d n. | | 
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I had a eee wine 
up ſtairs, which I went for, but hearing 
a rumbling below, Lim mediately returned, 
and found all the company vaniſhed. 


« For ſome. time aſter, I was a little 
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frightened; but recollecting the laſt gem- 
man had mentioned the ſprings of the 
machine, and calling to mind the rum- 
bling 1 had heard, I thought they had 
gone away in a Carriage—but who they 
are what they are—or where they live 
I cannot tell. MAT 


- * 


This ſtory at firſt cauſed ſ6me con 
ſternation, but my friend ſaying the doctor 
muſt have been aſleep, and dreaming, 
and the doctor confeſſing he had taken a 
nap, but that what he related happened 


after he waked, the whole of the ſtory 
was laughed at, as the effects of a diſtem- 
pered brain, | 


The ſchoolmaſter now defired Mr. 
Batch would oblige them with his Stage 
Coach, which he did in the following 
words, —a copy of which af friend pro- 


cured for me, 
D 


* 1 


The Baker's Song. 


'Toa age coach we aptly may liken this nation, 

Were paſſengers ſeldom are pleas'd with their ſtations 

Buch wrangling and, d jangling, ſuch Valin andi gum 
bling, 

The inſide folk grin, and dhe outfida folk grumbling, 


The ins they are in, and the outs they are out, 
To be in is the riddle that makes all this rout ; 
The outs call the miniſtry infamous elves, 

And the ins, when 1 770 re out, ſay the ſame thing 


T's cunning eredulity over enlaver; 
This world is a hot bed to raiſe fools and knaves ; 4 
They pull this way—pull that way—ſometimes pull 


together, 
But common ſenſe ſcorns to go partner with either. 


My country, my freedom, and oh, my religion, 
Thele tickle the ears—faith like Mahomet's pigeon ; 

"Tis the time's cant—the farce—the fineſſe of all ages, 
| | For which the beſt actors oft get the beſt wages. 


My country —but hold, fir, on which fide the 
Tweed ? 


Hoot, the de'el on your word, mon, if you dinna 
tak heed; 


. We give praiſe to one ſide, the other abuſe, 
Can the unborn their place of nativity choole ? 
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Set- get is the cry, now and get all you can, 
Tf you oan get—get honeſtly - but get—that's the 
plan; | 
Get one thing, and ev'ry thing elſe you'll obtain, 
For honours are now humble ſervants to gain. 


The African fhavectrade ſome think a diſgrace, 
But what would they ſay if at home twas the caſe ? 
The Guinea trade here keeps a market tis certain, 
And yes and no's bought and ſold, more's the mil- 
bebt fortune. 


May all — who fuch mn 
ftiendd. * 
Where boneſter men have been N ſulpendedi 
May they die, as they liv'd, by all good men abhor d, 
We Britons beſeech thee to hear us good Lord. 


x 
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Amen, ſaid the en and calling” to 
kis deputy, defired he would give them 
his toaſt or ſentiments: the vice - preſi- 
dent, filling his glaſs, ſaid, “ Mr, Chair- 
man, ſir, 1 gives you—-LOVE AND 
ANIMOSITY.” 1 


e 


They then proceeded to eleck a pre- 


ſident for the enſuing club night —being 
Da. 
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informed by my friend that they did not 
purſue the common practice of taking the 
chair in rotation, but choſe one from the 
attending members, and that the appro- 
bation of the company, to the perſon 
offered, was taken by a ſhew of hands 
one of the farmers propoſed Mr. Batch 
the baker, which being duly ſeconded, 
the preſident deſired: thoſe. who: approved 
of che motion would hold up their hands, 
* when every hand in the room was. held 
| up- the chairman then deſired thoſe who 
diſapproved, would hold up their's, but as 
all the hands. had been held up in appro- 
bation, none were found to contradict; 
when the preſident. declared the ſenſe: af 
the company in the following words, & it 
is carried you animals,” meaning, I ſup- 
poſe, unanimous. 


I cannot tell if other country clubs re- 


ſemble this: the members here, I doubt 
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not; were honeſt men, but through the 
whole courſe of my life, I never remem-- 
ber to have encountered, in ſo ſmall a: 
company, ſuch a number of innocent 
beings, in the -© happy ſtate of ignorance” 
with ſome few exceptions, they might be 
ſtiled, an aſſemblage of the children of 
nature at full growth. 


As I am about to take my leave of the 
club, with which the reader, I apprehend, 
muſt be as tired as myſelf, I ſhall con- 
clude this chapter. N 
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"The tide of wee barn never overwhelm'd me: 
Hape has been my ant for through a ſea of trouble. 


DOCTOR'S LIFE, 


Wr had received an invitation to dine 
with a gentleman on the following day, 
Tho refided at the other end of the vil- 
lage, therefore, wiſhing the company at 
the club a good night, left them about 
nine o'clock, and returned home, where, f 
after a moderate ſupper, we retired to 
reſt. | 


In the morning, aſter breakfaſt, my 
friend propoſed a walk; when che firſt 
perſon we met, was our laſt niglu's 


preſident at the W with a ſwaggering 
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ſtrut, and a Vacant ſtare; his head nod - 


ding all the way, like a Mandarin agure 
on a Chimney piece. 


« There are ſcenes in the great dram- 
ma of life, ſaid my friend, in which that 
filly fellow. acts a uſeful part; he is a 
mirror that ſhews us folly in its proper 
ſhape, and warns us not to follow its de- 
luſive ſteps.” | — 


A little before one o'clock, we re- 
paired to our dinner engagement, and 
were received in a very polite manner 
bythe gentleman and his wife. Soon 
after our arrival we ſat down to a plain, 
but plentiful table; no wine was intro= 
duced, but excellent ale, and table beer, 
of their own brewing : aſter a hearty 
meal, we adjourned into the garden, 
where we ſmoaked a ſocial pipe, over a 
bowl of good punch. 
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tere related che ſtory of the barbers- 
ſurgeon, as told by himſelf at the club the 
preceding evening. 


The gentlemar of the houſe informed 
us; he was well acquainted with the doc- 
tor, had heard the whole of his life from 
himſelf, and doubted not his brain was 
in ſome meaſure affected; adding, we wall : 
ſend for him, and enquire: further into the- 
affair. 


A ſervant was diſpatehed to the doctori 
requeſting his company, who almoſt in- 
ſtantly made his appearance in the ſame- 
dreſs we had feen him in the night be- 
fore, and in nearly the fame words, re- 
lated his former tale. BY | 


He was deſired to fit down and par- 
take of our fare, when at the particular 
requeſt of our hoſt, he gave us the fol- 
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lowing fketch of his life; in recounting 
the various ſcenes, he ſpoke in the ſame 
_ vulgar jargon, in which the ſtory of the 
preceding night had been told; as I diſ- 
approved the ftile, I have taken the li- 
berty to put it into another dreſs; he be- 
gan with the ſame words that I have put 
for. a head to this chapter, and in a 
true theatrical tone, exclaimed : | 
«© The tide of woe has never overwhelm'd me; 
Hope has been my anchor through a ſea of trouble: 
Adverſity L have known, but content has followed.“ 
| 4 Lowe my birth, on the mother's ſide, 
to a female belonging to a band of Egyp- | 
tian mendicants ; but who was my father I 
never heard; I remember being carried 
at the back of this woman, who, notwith- 
ſtanding her dreſs and complexion were 
rather forbidding, obtained admiſſion in- 
to every houſe we came to, by: her art of 
caſting a prying look on the palm ot 
each enquirer's hand. 


2 | 
she gained a good deal of money in 
this way, but whether ſhe was tired of 
lugging me about with her, or imagined: 


1 was able to get my own living, I know 
not; the left me one evening. under a- 


hedge, while aſleep,. and I never heard of 
her afterwards ; when I awaked and miſ- 


fed her, I roared luſtily; a travelling: 


tinker paſſing by at the time, took me 
on his aſs, and, as his aſſiſtant, I travelled: 


over great part of the kingdom, —The- 


tinker was a merry. fellow, ſung a good' 
ſong, and no bad workman;. I ſtaid with: 


kim ſome years, and am convinced I 


earned my living.— Manhood now began 
to dawn, and. I quitted the tinker to trade 


on my own bottom 


«-I firfl joined a quack doctor; while: 
with him I had ſome adventures in the 


way of pallantry—but: ſuch: as are not- 


worth. mentioning ;, I now. ſat down ſeri - 
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Quliy to learn to read, and by the aſſiſt- 


ance of my maſter, acquired ſome tri- 
fling knowledge of books; could repeat 
ſtories of haunted houſes, play ſome 

light-of-hand tricks, and for an hour 
together amuſe the company in a coun- 
try public - houſe, — At this time our 
Andrew left us, and 1 was preferred to 
fill that important place—here I thought 
to be happy; but no fituation is free 
from its vexations, love ſtepped forward to 
deſtroy the tranquillity I felt—at was the 
charming daughter of an old woman that 
ſold pies, which claimed my adoration.— 
I promiſed her marriage, and ſhe follow- 
ed me to Ireland. | 


ce had ſaved ſome money in the employ 
of my late maſter, but an idle and diſ- 
ſipated life foon diſperſed it, and de- 
prived me of the means of ſupport ; to 
add to this misfortune, my faithful dul - 


* 


—— — - — 


„ 
Cinea put herſelf under the protection of 


a methodiſt parſon. 


| an My money being exhauſted, neceſſity, 
the parent of invention, prompted me to 
turn ſhoe-black,. and | ſpent my moraings 
in that occupation; in the evenings I at- 
tended the theatre with a link: one night, 
having made rather too free with whiſky, 
1 attracted the notice of an actreſs, who 
{wore I was fie to play © the Dog of Venus: 
or, the Blackamoor Oh-tell-her.” 


1 had for ſome time been acquainted 
with a ſtrolling player, and was, through 
his means, inſtalled candle-ſnuffer in the 
company of which he was a member; 1 


| had an aſpiring genius by degrees l ac- 


quired a love for the ſtage, and had per- 


formed ſome characters with tolerable 
applauſe. Having quitted my office of 
candle-ſnuffer, and commenced actor, I 
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Rudied day and night, and performed in 
every thing, tragedy, comedy,pantomime, 
interlude, opera, and farce, and was gene- 
rally as much troubled with money as a a 
fiſh is with feathers. 


te On the night a; my benefit, as 
houſe was a dumper the play, King 
Richard the Third—1 had filled the part 
of Richard the farce was the padlock 
my face was blacked for Mungo, the 
manager's wife played Urſula—ſhe was a 
pretty woman —in the drunken ſcene 1 
caught and kiſſed her with fervency; the 
black left my cheeks for her's — the 
houſe roared with laughter — ſhe was 
mortified and ran off — I ran after 
caught and dragged her on again 
—there was a thunder of applauſe ; J 
kiſſed her again—more black appeared on 
her face, and nothing was heard, on all 


ſides, but 2 encore her huſband, 
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who performed the part of Don Diego, 
came on the ſtage, - and in a rage. of 
Paſſion, abuſed both her and me—kicked 
the candles about, and acted like a mad- 
man; in ſhort, the next morning I quitted 
the place. By my benefit I had cleared 
; five | guineas ; at night I was in Kinfale. — 
I got a paſſage i in a veſſel bound to Liver- 
pool, and in three days found myſelf in 
that Wen commercial town. There my 
caſh was ſoon rhelted, and having learned 
to open a vein and mix a few harmleſs 
\meditines, while with the quack doctor, 
I eaſily got engaged as ſurgeon's mate of 
1 ſhip, bound to the coaſt of Africa, ſor 
the purchaſe of ſlaves. Nothing material 
happened during the voyage; the con- 
duct on board ſlave ſhips is too well known 
to need my deſcription. AI 


tc On our return, 1 received. what re- 
: mained due of,my wages, and quitted the 


Lin 
employ for ever, _ tired of a "mp 
| _; | 


* [once more liſted under che banner 
of a travelling mountebank, as his. Merry 
Andrew; this perſon underſtood drugs 
pretty well, having made phyſic in ſome 
meaſure his ſtudy, and in thoſe low ſallies 
of humour ſo neceſſary to his buſineſs, he 
ſtood unrivalled in 4 little time, with 
the doctor's inſtructions, I cut a capital 
figure, and was frequently honoured with 
the title of a did clever fellow. 1 may 
here be ſaid to have been comfortably 
fixed, but how tranſient and ſhort-lived 
is hopez—in a few months my maſter 
drank himſelf into a fever -was hurried 
into another world —and 1 was again 
obliged to ſhift for myſelf, © oo 


ec My underſtanding kad never ſotred 
above my rank in life, but diſappoint 
E 2 


=. 
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ments had ſowered my'temper ; I became 
tired of every thing, and determined to 
enter into the army, when chance, about 


twenty years ago, directed me to this 
village. | 


The barber of the place was juſt 
dead; as I had learned to comb a wig, 
and ſhave, I took his ſhop, ſucceeded 
him in buſineſs, and manage to pick up 
a living. I go but little from home (con- 
tinued the doctor) ſor the following rea- 
{on; when ſirſt I ſettled here, going one day 
to a village a fe miles diſtant, I obſerved 
a great number of pigs running about, 
and mentioned in company, that I ſup- 
poſed all the inhabitants kept pigs ; it was 
afterwards reported that I had ſaid all the 
inhabitants were hogs. | 


vas mortified; but not aſhamed, at 
the report, which I had ſhortly after an 


=. 
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opportunity of contradicting, but the cha- 


rater: of the reporter had rendered it 
unneceſſary, no perſon having credited 


57 
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| Here the — finiſhed the hiſtory of, 


his life, and receiving our thanks, with a. 
ſuitable preſent, took his leave, : 


I make no dopbt but he Was a little 


affekted i in the brain, yer perfeftly harm- 


* 


leſs and inoffenſi ve. 
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After his departure, our converſation 


became general,” mixed with loyal and 


friendly toaſts.—At length, we were in- 
ſenſibly led to the diſcuſſion of ſome lace | 


publications, Tt is certain, (ſaid our 


kind entertainer) that it is the duty of 


* 


every man, to conform himſelf to the laws | 


and cuſtoms of the country in which he 
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lives, and not, out of a wretched affecta- 
tion of ſuperior talents and underſtan ling 
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to others, to advance new notions and 
new opinions; men in general are by no 
means capable of judging of things ab- 
ſtracted, and out of the common road, 
and therefore the authors who trouble 
themſelves or others, with ſuch kinds of 
writings, can have no end in it either 
(prudent or honeſt.) | 


« Thoſe ſentiments, faid I, lead me 
to condemn a late vile publication, the 


author of which could have no good 


end in view had he put his abili- 
ties to a proper uſe, he might have pro- 
moted, by his writings, the cauſe of reli- 
Sion and virtue.” 


cr Religion, ſaid my friend, will con- 
tinue to be a check upon vice, while it 
has any footing at all in the world; but 
- writings of nonſenſe and treaſon, to turn 

the hearts of the people againſt the go- 
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vernment, to ſet them at variance willi 
one another, and to ſtir them up to tu · 


mult and ſedition, have been the works 
of this writer.“ 


ee Let him praftiſe the contrary” mew 
thod, (replied our entertainer) and ſee if 
the taſte of the public is ſo. vitiated and' 
depraved, that they can endure nothing 
which is not ſtuffed with, TREASON, 
BLASPHEMY, and NONSENSE.” 


At the cloſe of this ſentence we were 
invited into the houſe to tea, and found 
the miſtreſs of the manſion with a female 
neighbour, who after ſome little conver- : 
fation, begged the lady to fulfil her pro- 
miſe, by ſhewing her the hiſtory ſhe had 
mentioned to have found in-the houſe, on 
her firſt coming to it. 


« nnn ſazd our hoſtels, the hiſ- 


— 
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tary my friend enquires after, 1s a number 
of looſe, papers I diſcovered in a cloſet of. 
this houſe; they want arranging; if either 
of you will take the trouble of putting, 
them together, you may employ a leiſure 
hour and amuſe us: but my friend here 

has often promiſed me to relate ſome of. 


the ſcenes of her paſt life, which if agree 


able to recite now, will enhance the fa- 


vour, as ſo many more perſons will be. 
obliged, —The lady bowed aſſent, and 
immediately complied with her friend's 
requeſt, by fayouring the company with 
the following narrative: 


ce N41 life has been unfortunate, with- | 
out much variety, faid ſhe; 1 was born. 
in London; my father, whoſe name was 
Maſters, had acquired a handſome ſor- 


tune in trade, but loſing my mother when 


{ was only four years of age, he relin- 


quiſhed ' buſineſs, though he Mill con- 
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tinued to reſide in town; J was placed 
at a boarding ſchool in the country, vi- 
fiting my father only twice a year, at the 
uſual times of vacation: it was on the 
laſt of theſe viſits, when I was in my 
twentieth year, and leaving ſchool, that I 
found at my father's houſe, a young gen- 
tleman, who had an eſtate left him in 
America, which he was ſoon going to 
take poſſe ſſion of, | et and 


* was alone in the dining room, one 
day, when this gentleman entered; he had 
ſeveral times before appeared to notice 
me with particular attention, and l muſt 
confeſs myſelf not at all diſpleaſed with 
his perſon and manners — need 1 fay 
more—this meeting induced the youth. 
to poſtpone his voyage for ſome time; 
to be brief, we ſoon came to a right 
underſtanding, and the next Gay was. 
fixed on for this gentleman (whoſe name 
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was Horton, ) to apply to my father ſon 
* conſent to our union. | 


” 
wh 4 
PS. 


The application was made, and mer 
my father's approbation, on condition that 
it ſhould be deferred till Mr. Horton's 
return from America; this was chear- 
fully ſubmitted to, on our parts, and he 
prepared for his voyage; as every. thing 
was ready, i in a ſhort time he ſet ſail, and 
in about three months we received a let- 
ter, informing us of his ſafe arrival at the 
deſtined port, and his enpecting to be 


back with us in about three months 
by more. 


Soon after the receipt of Mr. Hor- 
ton's letter, my father had a fall from his 
ore, which brought on a fever, and in 
lefs than a week ] had the misfortune to 
boſe this, my on'y, parent. . 
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e Death is a theme, generally filled 
wich horror and melancholy; I ſhall 
therefore wave the account of my feelings 
on that occaſion, and proceed to inform 
you that Mr. Horton arrived, and in due 
time we were married, 

« My huſband had ſome buſineſs to 
tranſact in the iſlapd of Madeira, which 
Tequired his preſence there, and it being 
a fine ſeaſon of the year, it was agreed 1 
ſhould accompany him. We went on 
board our veſſel in the month of May, 
and had proceeded as proſperous as could 
be wiſhed, for the ſpace of ten days, when 
-one morning a ſhip, which hoiſted foreign 
colours, appeared to be crowding all the 
ſail ſhe could after us, and coming near, 
we diſcovered that they were Turks, 


and much more numerous than our 
ou. . 
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1 
n They immediately ordered, and ex- 
pedcted, us to ſtrike; but they were miſ- 
taken; our people, in ſpite of the ſuperio- 
rity of the enemy, made a gallant reſiſt- 
ance, notwithſtanding which, the Turks, 
by dint of numbers, gained the victory; 
yet it coſt them dear, one half of their 
crew laying dead upon the deck. 


« My huſband was one of thoſe who 
principally ſignalized themſelves in | the 
engagement ; he was the laſt who fought 
with the greateſt bravery againſt ſeveral 
young Turks, whoſe courage he inflamed 
by his vigorous reliſtance, while they en- 
deayourcd to board us, but at length he 
was taken priſoner; and our ſhip ſtruck 
her colours. "Ht 


be Turks divided their plunder, 
and the captain made. me his prize ; they 
took all imaginable care of my dear huſ- 


— 
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band, but the wounds: he had received. 
were mortal. he expired in my arms. 
ee The Turkiſh rover, whoſe name was | 
Morad, on arriving at the port, took me. 
to his houſe ;z—he lived in a ſmall: village 

near the ſea, and had long poſſeſſed wealth 
| enough to enable him to make a conſi- 

defable figure as a private man; but liking, 
the life of a rover, he continued it wick 
prodigious: ſucceſs, till having amaſſed a 
very large fortune, he intended this. ſnould 
be his laſt voyage, having built a great 
houſe, bought a number of ſlaves, and 
was the moſt powerful man in the place; 
he had no wife, his chief favourite Was 
one of the handſomeſt women ever ſeen, 
but had the art of concealing, under the 
ſpecious appearance of good nature, one 
of the moſt wicked hearts in the world. 


The Turk, immediately on our . 


*. - 
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rival at his houſe, informed his favourite 
of my huſband's uncommon bravery, and 
the greatneſs of mind he had diſcovered 
in his laſt moments; he added, that this 
man, before he expired, had beſought him 
to treat his wife with kindneſs ;— I pro- 
miſed, faid he, to comply with his deſire, 
and will keep my word; let it be your 
care, therefore, to ſee that ſhe wants for 
nothing. Zulica, (for fo the favourite 
was named) endeavoured to perſuade him 
that it was not neceſſary 1 ſhould be in 
their houſe, and adviſed my being ſent 
to another, where 1 ſhould be under leſs 
reſtraint.—Zulica ſaid this with no other 
view, than to judge by the anſwer Morad 
ſhould make, 'whether his care of me 
vas the effect of generoſity only). 


er She had ſeen, and thought me hand- 
ſome, from thence concluded, that this 
care which Morad ordered ſhould be 


Lein 
taken of me, aroſe, very poſſible, from 
the impreſſion my perſon might have 
made on his heart. Morad anſwered, 
that he approved my ſtaying there 
lt will give us, ſaid he, a much better 
opportunity of looking after her; how 
ill ſhould I keep my promiſe made to 
her dying huſband, was I to begin by 
putting her out of my houſe—her misſor- 
tunes claim our pity—ſhe suALL be well | 
treated, and J will take the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity of ſending her home to \her own 
country.” But Zulica thought he was 
attempting to impoſe on her by a pre- 
tended benevolence, which the rancour 
of her mind made her think the work of 
art; ; however, to be certain, ſhe reſolved. 
to ſay no more at that time, - 


« had been with them nearly a year, 
and though a captive, needed but to form 


a wiſh, and i 1 was immediately indulged. 
- 
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One day, Morad had received intelligenoe 
- of a French veſſel having arrived in the 
port, for the purpoſe of redeeming ſome 
ſlaves; he ſent for me into a ſaloon, in- 


formed me of the arrival of this veſſel, 
and offered to procure me a paſſage home. 


_ «© My heart appeared to be much lighter 
on a proſpect of returning to England; 
I acknowledged his repeated former marks 
of attention to me, with thanks, and this 
laſt act of goodneſs, with tears, which 
| ſtopped the uiterance.of Vards, and I re- 
tired. 


« Hitherto Zulica had perceived no- 
thing to confirm her ſuſpicions ; but be- 
ing told by her maids, that I had been 
alone for ſome time with Morad, rage and 
| jealouſy attacked her by turns—ſhe was 
tempted to go to Morad and reproach 
f him with falſhood—but her wicked cun- 


16 
ning, joined to the fear ſne was under for 
her own life, checked her fury, which was 
ſucceeded by the dreadful reſolution of 
taking vengeance on Morad and me.— 
In ſhort, ſhe applied to and bribed the 
cook, to deſtroy us that night at ſupper, 
by infuſing into a diſh of which we gene- 
rally eat, a moſt ſubtle poiſon ;—whether 
it was remorſe or dread, I know not, but 
that domeſtic informed us of his crime, 
while placing the diſhes on the table.— 
At the time he was ſpeaking, Zulica ſat 
in the poſture of one oppreſſed with rage 
and deſpair ; the cook having made a full 
diſcovery, Zulica drew a fmall vial from 
her pocket, and holding it out. See | 
here, (cries ſhe to Morad) the ſame kind 
of poiſon which thou ſhould(t have ſwal- | 
towed ; but ſince it did not ſerve my pur- 
poſe againſt thee, I myſelf will reap one 
advantage by it, —it ſhall now Giſh my 


LY 
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wretched life, and give you liberty to 
enjoy your n ſlave.” 


« She had no ſooner obey: theſe 
words, than ſhe ſwallowed the contents of 
the yial—the poiſon worked moſt power- 
fully—for, preſently after, her face was 
ſpread with a ghaſtly paleneſs, and the 
moſt hideous diſtortions ſhewed ſhe was 
near her end. — She died uttering the 
following. words, in a dreadful hollow 
tone: —. I wiſh, ſaid ſhe, that the poiſon 
which now tortures me, could paſs into 
your bewels, and rack thee and thy Chriſ- 
tian captiye. Then with afrighttul groan, 
expired. & bas 955, 


18 For three days after this horrid event, 
J ſaw nothing of Morad, but on the fourth 
morning | he made his appearance at break- 
faſt, bringing with him the captain of the 


French ſhip, who he informed me was to 
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fail that day; my trunks, and every ar- 
ticle belonging to me, had been ſent on 
board the ſhip by Morad's orders, who, 
after breakfaſt, wiſhing me health and a 
fafe voyage, retired, —and I ſaw this be- 
nevolent man no more. | 


« To. make ſhort of my melancholy 
ſtory, I went on board the French ſhip, 
and arrived in France, from whence 1 got 
ſafe to England, ſettled my affairs in Lon- 
don, and retired here, where I have re- 
ſided for the laſt twenty years, contented 
as my paſt misfortunes will admit, with. 


out repining at tke juſt decrees of fate.“ 


Here it is proper to give the reader 
time to conſider, whether the ſpecimen : 
he has already had, will encourage him to 
look into the papers found in the lady's 
cloſet ;—for that purpoſe [ ſhall cloſe this 
chapter, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


* 


1 arrange the Papers — their Contents. 


A very ſmall part of- mankind have capacities large 
enough, to judge of the whole of things. 
| TRENCHAR Dy 


I Offered my ſervice, and the next morn- 
ing a ſmall trunk was. ſent to my friend's 
houſe ; on examining the infide, I found 
it contained a number of - looſe papers, 


wrote in a fair hand, which, after ſome 


trouble in aſſorting, I diſcovered to be a 


hiſtory or tale ; but a paper which ap- 


peared to have no connection with the 
others, lay folded and ſealed up by itſelf; 
this I opened, and on peruſing its con- 
tents, ſhall not heſitate or apologize to 
my readers, for preſenting it to their in- 


ſpeRion firſt ; it was as follows ; 
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« Iam; naturally of a chearful, ſatisfied 
temper, and yet my fineſt proſpects are 
ſometimes overcaſt with gloomy miſts, 
that make my hours roll Nuggiſhly along, 
and I know theſe foes to my alacrity de- 
tive their exiſtence, and gain their force, 
from reſt and inactivity. 


« There is this difference in the event 
between buſineſs and idleneſs ; the man 
of buſineſs wears away his ſpirits by. hurry 
and exerciſe, while thoſe of the idle man 
contract ruſt, and become uſeleſs from 
indolence and folded arms. 7 | ** 


« When we have nothing to do, we 
are fit to do nothing, and our having too 
much time upon our hands, makes us 
flaves to lazineſs, | 


* 


cet is odd that idleneſs ſhould prove 
ſuch a prevailing, (irreſiſtible habit, as it 
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generally does, but it derives its ſtrength 
from our weakneſs, and grows powerful 
by {ripping us of all qur power; it is a 
magical tyranny, which poſſeſſes us with 
an obſtinate unwillingneſs to break looſe 
from our captivity to floth and eaſe, 


« Before I became that % member 
of ſociety, called an author, 1 have often 
faid with great ſelf-denial, that I did not 
believe any man ever lived, for whom the 
world was leſs the better or the worſe 
IJ became a perfect recluſe, and thought 
the following epitaph out of Camden's 
Remains, would equally fit gn or 
. any other perſon: 


n Here lieh one that was born and cry 'd, 
& Liv'd ſeveral years, and then he dy'd.“ 


To which might have been added a 
couplet of Mr. Prior's, a little altered: 


« His greateſt action which we find, 
% Was, that he waſh'd his hands and din'd.“ 


LE 

But ſince I have fallen into an active 
ſcene of life, and am become an inſtructar 
of mankind, I think myſelf entitled to a 
different kind of epitaph ; but to proceed 
with my ſubject, idleneſs and too much 
caſe, are certainly the moſt painſul things 


in the world; the make, form, and hap- 
pineſs of the human ſyſtem, require mo- 
tion and exerciſe for its relief and pre- 
' ſervation; and as action is natural and 
neceſſary," it is as pleaſant as it is uſeful : 
this 1s ſo true, that the idle man himſelf, 
while he does nothing, is always reſolving 
to do ſomething, and is in conſtant yexa- 
tion and pain till he ſets about it. 


« But a. number of amuſements toge- 
ther, offering themſelves to his medita- 
tion and choice, as he fits inſipidly and 
ſtupid under his conſidering cap, his ima 
gination is pulled twenty different ways 
at once, and his reſolution takes no way 
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at alf; and thus the idler remains in ſuf- 
pence and pain, and becauſe he has a 
chouſand ways to divert himſelf he 
chooſes none, e wiſhes for any. 


ce The Duke of Rocheſaucault ſays of | 
lazineſs, * bat it ſhameſully reftrains our 
fearches after knowledge, and is the cauſe 


| 

that no man ever puſhed Dis capacity ſo far 
1 as it would go, | 
| 

| 

| 


* « believe 1 ſhall neither contradict 
the opinion of the phyſicians, nor the ex- 
perience of the patients, if 1 affert that 
idleneſs has a mighty hand, both in the 
creation, nurſing, and nouriſhing of the 
ſpleen and vapours. 


- — * N pe 
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e © Idleneſs, weak and languid as it is, 
never fails to triumph in the end, over 
the more hot and violent paſſions of love 

and ambition; both our paſſions and our 
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virtues are inſenſibly conſumed by it, and 
it brings on complaints which ſhorten our 
days, and is ſure to end in miſery, diſap- 

pointment, and regret. 


« But perſons have been found to argue 
in defence of idleneſs; it muſt be owned 
there are ſome public advantages ariſing 
from it, and that it greatly promotes the 
exciſe, by filling coffee houſes and ta- 
verns ; an honeſt fellow gets drunk, be- 
cauſe he has nothing elſe to do, and then 
quarrels and fights with his companion, 
becauſe he has no other work upon his 
hands ;—but I am of opinion, with ſub- 
miſſion to the college, that toping or box- 
ing is not proper exerciſe, - 


7-16 


«The; natural bent of out nature is to 
be active, yet there are many, as it were, 
who {abour to be lazy. If it is a queſtion 

upon what wc diligence ought to be em- 
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Fohell tet this rule be our guide; a 

be employed about "that which makes. for 
the mutual bentfit and bappineſs of onr- 
ſelves, and of mankind in general. Tet 
notwithſtanding this Partiality in ſome 
for idleneſs—1 admire induſtry more; 
and am Jultified in my judgment both 
by the theory, and practice of thoſe 
diſcerning perſons, who beſt know its 
value, I mean the careful inhabitants of 
each trading town —in thoſe depots of 
wealth, induſtry mines with a proper luſtre, 
and is held in due eſteem there it ſhowers 
down riches upon its faithful votarics, with 
the additional bleſſings of health and long 
life ; —here, if at all, the advocates for 
idleneſs have a claim, for as induſtry pro- 
duceth wealch, ſo doth wealth malle bi- 
gots it is worſhipped by ſome as a demi- 


godnay by others as Jupiter Ammon, 
tbe father of all the gods. But againſt this 
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argument let me only urge, that IoLENESöSG 


18s THE ROOT OF ALL EVILy——THE PARENT 
OF EVERY ILL.“ 


With this fragment, as 1 am of opinion 
nothing better can be introduced, I _ 
cloſe this chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 


I, wil a round vnvarniſh's tale deliver. . 


* Via of George Watſon—Situatian in early 
** amm | 


War follows, is the tale, or hiſtory, 
| found in the trunk, as mentioned before ; 
1 mall uſe no preface to introduce it to 
my reader, only mention, that J have di- 
vided the ſtory into chapters, to correſ- 


Fag. with the © former par: part of this work. 
922 . 
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According to the cuſtom of biographer, 
I may probably be expected to begin my 
hiſtory with a long detail of anceſtors ; 
but as I conſider true merit to conſiſt in 
our own. virtues, more than a boaſted pe- 
digree of heroes in former ages, I ſhall 
proceed to inform my reader, that my 
firſt ideas of recollection found me in the 
care of a poor woman, whom I uſed to 
call mammy ; ſhe treated me with huma- 
nity, and when at the age of ſeven years, 
I aſliſted her in ferching and carrying let- 
ters and meſſages to and from the market 
town, and village, where we lived, in a 
ſmall kouſe, or rather hut, about four 
miles from Birmingham in Warwickſhire ; 
in this village there was only two good 
| houſes, though there were ſeveral in the 
_ neighbourhood, one of them was occupied 
by a widow lady, from whom myſelf and 
mother received every mark of kindneſs, 
always dining in her kitchen with the ſer- 
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vants on a Sunday, —and my mother ne- 
ver failed taking me with her to church 
in the morning of that day, when if my 
cloaths were coarſe and homely, they 
were always clean and free from rags 1 
the other large houſe was occupied, in 
the ſummer months only, by a gentleman 
of very conſiderable, practice in the law, - 
while his buſineſs was carried on in the - 
market r by a b of clerks, 


Aa gentle man, whoſe rind is Benſon, 

was diſtinguiſhed by ' virtues that *Faiſed - 
him above the maſs of mankind; poſſeſſed | 
of piety and benevolence, he only ſaw the 
ſufferings of others, to hold out the hand 
ol relief as far às his power r permitted; 
had not his fortune and income been on- 
$ . fiderable, the many calls "ih his «ngrure. 

«muſt hade ' inipoveriſhed” him, though 
| they;« could not leſſon his deſire: of dbing 


Load, e es ſome near ” EH, 
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but indifferent circumſtances, to them fie 
was generous without oſtentation, and 
their daily prayers were offered up to the 
throne of heaven, for his happineſs and 
, proſperity. About my eighth year this 
gentleman came to his country ſeat, to 
ſpend a month or ſix weeks, and I had 
been feveral times to his houſe with let- 
ters and meſſages, when one day he ob- 
ſerved me going out of his yard, and 
called me to him. My good lad, ſaid 
he, are not you dame Watſon's ſon 2 
« Ves, fir,” I replied; And do you go 
to ſchool?” « No, my mammy can't af- 
ford to ſend me to ſchool.” And do 
you never learn any thing?“ Oh, yes, 
fir, the lady at the other great houſe has 
given me ſome books, and my. mammy 
has learnt me to read in them.” Well,“ 


faid, the gentleman, putting a ſhilling i into 
my band, „ be a good boy, and 1 will 
| ſend you to ſchool, — tell your mother to 
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call on me.“ I ran home overjoyed at 
the thought of going to a ſchool, related 
the whole of my converſation wich Mr. 
Benſon, and begged my mother would go 


to him GORE as he e to $a 
to her. 


The next morning the good old woman 
cleaned herſelf, and went to Mr. Benſon's, 
who enquired if I was her own ſon, and 
how long her huſband had been dead; 
ſhe replied that I was her own child; that 
my father was not dead that ſhe knew of, 
but had left her when I was only ſix 
months old; that ſhe then kept a ſmall 
ſhop in London, which, as her huſband 
had left her much in debt, ſhe was obliged 
to quit, and giving up every thing to the 
creditors, had come to this village, which 
was her native place; that by waſhing for 
the neighbouging gentlefolks, and going 
on their errands, ſhe had made ſhift to 
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procure A living for herſelf and me, but 
nothing vexed her more. than not being 
able to put me to ſchool. 


on blu TwmMm N n be 


If you in let me bare the boy, 
; (ſaid this gentleman) I will have him pro- 
perly cloathed, ſend him to ſchool, and 
hen he is capable, place him in my 
office, where, af he is deſerving,” he Mall c 
not want for every aſſiſtance in my power, | 
and: may, and I men ann 
man. D U 73 tu I. 261 0 Noc 
do 42173 21 38h Jen e T9918! 7/1: 
i My mother chanked him witk/tears of 
joy, yet hoped ſhe ſhould ſee: her dear 
| George ſometimes; © Your own ſitbation, 
(ſaid M r. Benſon) will give you that op- 
portunity as often as you need deſire; for 
Mrs. Benſon, who is in want of ahouſekeep - 
en is willing to take you into her ſervice in 
chat capacity, and I am certain this houſe 
cnnnot be in mote Careful hands, from 


. 
the general good character you bear; 
therefore, if this propoſal is agreeable, you 
and your ſon may remove as ſoon as con- 
venient, as we ſhall not ſtay more than ano- 
ther month before we return to town. I 
wiſh to place your boy at a good ſchool, till 
ſuch time that (without making him a 


gentleman) he may be able to aſſiſt me, 
and ſerve himſelf. 9 


The next day, the taylor who lived in 
the village, had orders to make two new 
ſuits of cloaths, and every thing elſe that 
was neceſſary to fit me out decent, was 
added by this charitable 1 man; my mo- 


ther was ſupplied with a quantity of Mrs. 
Benſon's cloaths, and eſtabliſhed in her 


new and happy ſituation,——no longer dame 
Watſon, but Mrs. Watſon, the houſe- 
keeper at ſquire Benſon's, | 


I was placed at a ſchool about ten miles 


flaced if in his affice.: as a-Cletk,. + 


G 
off, and at each vacation was a week with: 


Mr. Benſon in town, and the remainder. 
| of the time with. my mother, at his houſe 


eee nad 


1 ſhall paſs over the fire years ſpent at 
bool, az nothing | very particular hap- 
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pened 1 other, Was informed by 
Mrs. Benſon, that her Huben v was per- 
fectly ſatisfied with my improvement, and 
now, as I was thirteen Years | of age, he 
meant to be. i in the. country: next. idſum- 
mer; at which ti time. I ſhould leave the 
"academy; and after taping! a month with- 
the family at their country houſe, go- 
with: them to town, where I Was to be 
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char. VI. | 


George Wat Yom & School Au in Mr. 
| | Benſon's Office as 4 Clerk. | 


TRE Midſummer vacation arrived, 
and taking an affectionate leave of the 
maſter and boys, I quitted ſehoal, and 
went to Mr. Benſon's country houſe, 
where the family had arrived a few days 
before. My patron, now treated, me like 
a ſon, and the numerous marks of favour 
ſhewn me, both by Mr. and Mrs. Benſon, | 
made my poor mother the . crea- 
ture nnn | | 
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After ſtaying a month, the- family ter 
turned to town, taking me with them; 
at the ſame time Mr. Benſon aſſured my 
mother, that I ſhould be allowed to viſit 
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her twice a year, as before, at Chriſtmas 
and Midſummer, and ſpend a week each 
time, - we parted with the greateſt plea- 
ſure reſulting from this promiſe. 


In the town my ſcene of life was 
changed ;—l was articled to Mr. Benſon 
for the term of five years, introduced 
into his office as Maſter Watſon, and 
treated with kindneſs by every part of the 
family, which conſiſted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Benſon,—their daughter, an accompliſhed 
young lady, who had juft. left ſchool,. 
two young gentlemen, who were under 
articles to Mr. Benſon, —and myſelf, 


Here again 1 had no reaſon to regret 
my change of ſituation zl accompanied 
the family, after office hours, on moſt of 
their parties of pleaſure, and never ſpent 
an evening out of my patron's houſe, un- 
leſs with ſome part of his family, though 
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frequently ſolicited to do ſo by the other 


Near four years were expired of my 
time, and I had continued to viſit my 
mother twice 1n each year, while the kind- 
neſs of Mr. Benſon, and every part of his 
family, ſeemed, if poſſible to increaſe, — 
Miſs Benſon had a heart that needed no 
prompting to tenderneſs and humanity ; 
the ſtory of George Watſon, when a child, 
had frequently met her ear, and pity be- 
dewed her cheek with tears. Alas, ſaid 
ihe, how has my kind father drawn from 
miſery and wretchedneſs, this young man, 
who with an amiable wind and fine per- 
fon, might adorn a court.“ —This young 
lady was about my own age, poſſeſſed of 
a beautiſul face, and finely formed, but 
I had never dared to look on her with 


II 
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other eyes than thoſe of * and gra- 
titude. | 


I was now in my eighteenth year, when 
one evening Mr. Benſon ſent for me into 
his library, and deſiring me to take a 
chair, ſpoke as follows ; 


Mr. Watſon, I hope the ſtipend I 
have hitherto allowed you, has been 
ſufficient to anſwer thoſe purpoſes. for 
which it was intended.” — I affured 
him it had been more than ſufficient ;—= 
T ſhould before have informed my reader, 
that this gentleman had, from my firſt 
_ entering his ſervice, allowed me thirty 
pounds a year for cloaths and pocket 
money,—He proceeded thus : © Your 
own zeaſun will convince you, ſir, that 
the majority .of every nation muſt of ne- 
ceſſity confiſt of the poor, and if the ma- 
jority can be improved, there is great 


1 7 I 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that many in the mino- 
rity will receive benefit from the example, 
and that upon the whole, ſo much good 
will be produced, as may be ſaid to me- 
Horate. the morals of the whole people. 


- « The fituation in which: I found you, 

with the reward 1 have receiyed from 
your good behaviour and attention to my 
concerns, is a proof of what I have ad- 
vanced ;—| fent for you to confeſs my 
entire ſatisfaction of your paſt conduct, 
and expreſs my thanks. My heart was 
full, —I could only ſhew my gratitude in 
tears, when riſing, he deſired I would 
think on what he had ſaid, and left me. 


* 
. 
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Set out on a Journey —relieve a diſtreſs'd Tra- 


' veller=—arrive at my Journey End, 
1 Loſt not a word of what my patron had 
ſaid, but no part pleaſed me ſo much as 
his approbation of my paſt conduct, ex- 
preſſed in ſo kind a manner. | 


I was now in the laſt year of my ar- | 
pron and, next to. the principal clerk, 


0 | Conkdered the firſt | in the office. * 


particular buſineſs made it neceſſiry 
that Mr. Benſon, or ſome perſon in whom 
he could confide, ſhould go into Wales, 
to take poſſeſſion of an eſtate, which had 
been recovered by a law-ſuit, for a poor 
man, who had been firſt deluded, and. 
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afterwards ruined, by ſharpers, till Mr. 
Benſon engaged in the buſineſs, and ſoon 
brought the affair to an iſſue, when an 
eſtate of five hundred a year, and ſome 
thouſands in the funds, were to be deli- 
vered to their right and lawful owner.— 
J was thought qualified to tranſact this 
buſineſs, and a day ee for my ſet - 


ting out. 


A young man, who had been lately 
taken into the family as a ſervant, was 
equipped in Mr. Benſon's livery, and ac - 
companied me on the journey. 


We were each mounted on a horſe of 
my patron's, the lad carrying in a port- 
manteau, the neceſfary papers to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtate, with ſeveral changes 
of linen for his young maſter, as I was 
now ſtiled, and himſelf. ö 

| 3 
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The night before I ſet off on my jour- 
ney, Mr. Benſon ſent for me into his 


ſtudy; and deſiring 1 would be ſeated; 
accoſted me in the following manner: 


Mr. Watſon, you are now in the laſt 
year of your articles to me; your con- 
duct has merited my warmeſt 'approba- 
tion; as a proof of my eſteem, let me 
entreat your acceptance of this; (at the 
ſame time putting into my hand a bank 
note for fifty pounds). * Remember, 
continued he; how in your infant years, 
the Almighty made you his care, and 
by my means, placed you in a ſituation, 
where till now, you have been happy; 
you have done nothing to doubt his pro- 

te tion,. continue to deſerve it, — be vir- 
tuous, and you have no cauſe. to fear j— 


heaven has lent me a fortune, on which 
every child of ſorrow has a claim.— If all 
mankind were of my opiaton, indigence 
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ſhould be unknown in this land of liberty 
and wealth, but avarice and vanity are 
enemies to happineſs and worth. 


« At the expiration of your clerkſhip, 
fir, | have a propoſal to make, which I 
mall defer till then,” - Aſter ſome neceſ- 
ſary inſtructions re ſpecting the. affair 1 
Was going on the next day, he ſhook me 

by the hand, and wiſhed me a good 
Wg | | 


Thus was I treated by this good man. 
The God of mercy had taught him com- 
paſſion, and he gloried in the ee of 
| benevolence. 


In the morning I ſet off on my' Jour- 
ney; the lad who accompanied me was 
about a year younger than myſelf,” his 
father, who was a tenant of Mr. Benſon's, 
rented a ſmall farm of that gentleman, 
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and having a large family, he had taken 
this ſon into his ſervice as a foot boy 
Martin, for that was his name; bore a good 
character in the family, and had ever been 
particularly attentive to me; on ou, 
firſt day's journey, nothing happened 
worth notice, bur towards the: cloſe of 
the ſecond day, we ' obſerved a decent 

dreſt elderly looking mam to all appear- 
ance dead, laying on the ſide of the road; 
ve were not far from a houſe, to which 1 
ſent Martin for affiſtance ; he returned 
with ſeveral perfons, two of whom bore- 
the poor man to the inn, as it proved to 
be. He was conveyed to bed, when a 
groan, the firſt ſign he had given of life, : 
determined me to ſtay the night; in the 
morning he was better, but unable to riſe; 
I went to viſit him,—he was thankful,— 
I begged him, if his ſtrength would per- 
mit, to relate the cauſe of his being in the 
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dreadful ſituation I found him on the 
night beſare. 15) | i} 


« ] had left this kingdom ſeventeen 
years, ſir, ſaid he, when about a month 
ago I returned, but not being able to diſ- 
cover a wiſe I left behind me in London, 
ſuppoſe her dead, and was going to Li- 

verpool, the place of my birth; to ſave 
| expences, I travelled on foot; —yeſlerday, 
having dined at a ſmall alehouſe on the 
road, in the afternoon I proceeded on my 
journey, and had not got more than four 
miles, when I met a ruffian, who demanded 
my money; ſecing only one I attempted 
to defend myſelf, but he was too power- 
ful, I received a ſevere blow on the back 
part of my head, which deprived me of 
ſenſe, and I find: the villain afterwards 
"robbed me of my watch and money; but 
I can eaſily procure more, as I have placed 
ſome in the hands of a friend in- town" 
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Finding him ſo far recovered, I left him 


to the care of the landlord, and purſued 
my journey, nothing particular happening, 
during the remainder of the way. q 


CHAP. VII. 


Complete my Bug return back—mett , 
wb a Arang⸗ Adventure, | 


aue. cad nj of rom, Sd va | 
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When 1 arcived: at the place where | 
my buſineſs was to be. tranſacted, I had 
the ſatisfaction to find no oppoſition made, 
and taking legal poſſeſſion of the eſtate, . 
I placed it under the care. of an honeſt 


farmer in the neighbourhood, and the 
third day aſter our arrival, we ſet off. on | 
our. return back. | 
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The morning was delightful, and we 
'travelled thirty miles before I ſtopped ts 
dine, at a ſmall Welch village, in a plea» 
ſant and romantic ſituation,'near Swanſea, 


After dinner it looked overcaſt, and l 
was adviſed by the .landlord to ſtay till 
morning before I purſued my journey, 
but wiſhing to get-to:rown as ſoon as poſ- 

able, I. propoſed going ten or fifteen miles 
further that day — we ſet off, and after 
travelling a few miles, it ſuddenly came 
on dark; the contending elements ſeemed 
to threaten the world with diſſolution; 
the almoſt inceſſant peals of thunder made 
all nature tremble ;—we came to two 
roads—the ſtorm ceaſed—but it poured 
torrents of rain, and 1 found we had by 
miſtake, taken the wrong road ;—the 
ſtorm came on again—it was a night of 
horror; poor Martin was totally dejected. 
« We have loſt our road, fir, ſaid he, and 
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perhaps we may never get home again.” 
We were now got into a foreſt, — no per- 

ſon was near: to direct us; Martin pro- 
poſed our turning back, — this I would 
not conſent to, as I made no doubt we 
ſhould find our way again in a ſhort time ; 
however, we wandered about for a con- 
Aiderable length of time, but no houſe or 
road could we diſtinguiſh ; - our horſes 
_ were ſo fatigued, we could ſcarce get them 
to move a ſtep, — the moon began to ap- 
pear, — the wind and rain ceaſed, and on 
a ſudden a light was perceived, from 


what appeared by the light of the moon 
to come from the window of a tolerable 
large houſe, , 


us we drew near, it ſeemed to be a 
great old-faſhioned building, fituated on 
the verce of a precipice ; it appeated ſur- 
.rounded by a moat and a high wall, with 
a large gate in front, and a ſmall door 
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which ſtood open, on one fide of che 
Fate, 6% e $3.4 7117452 

I ordered Martin to apply to 4 bell 
that hung at the outſide of the ſmall door, 
imagining humanity and hoſpitality might , 
dwell within; at any rate neceſſity-com- . 
pelled me w apply for aſſiſtance ; on ſe- 
veral times ringing, no ſervant or other 
perſon appeared, although che light con- 
tinued in the window ; a large avenue of 
ſtately trees formed a line up to the houſe, 
we found. the draw-bridge down, 1 dif. 
mounted, and delivering. my horſe | to 
Martin to lead after me, walked up to the 

door of the houſe, which appeared open, 
and ſeeing a ſhed adjoining, 1 ordered 
him to lead the horſes under cover, make 
chem faſt and then return to me. 


n 


He ſoon came back, and infortned me 
he had * them to a | fort of rack” 
eb". 


+” 
— 


. . 
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inthe. thed,. filled with, bay—at this mo- 
ment a clock ſtruck ten. * 


| I. aſcended the eps; and knocked at 
the door which ſtood open but no creature 
appeared j we entered without further 
ceremony into a kind of hall, in which 
were two chairs and a table ; at the end 
of this hall was a ſmall flight of ſteps, 
which I aſcended, Martin followed me, 
ble the way like a leaf. 


At the top of theſe ſtairs was a 45 
at which I knocked ; after waiting ſome 
time, an receiving no anſwer, I applied 
to the handle of a latch, which lifting up 
the door appeared to'fly open with great 
force ; I attributed this violence to the 
wind, but Martin, in a low voice, cried, 
« My dear maſter, this houſe is certathly 


haunted; for God's fake let us return, 
take the horſes, and endeavour to find 
, + our road, as the night is now fins,” As 
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I eonſeſs myſelf in ſore meaſure inti- 
müdatecl, but not Wöäling es truſt to the 
foreſt, and the uncertainty of the wea- 
| ther, 1 entered the door without taking 

| ay other notice of what Martin had 


bid, chan defiring bim to follow. 
ge 5 Maa 
4s 1 entered 1 Wehe l heard a We. 
but in a moment all was ſtill again. my 
confuſion prevented me ſrom taking notice, 
at firſt, of a door on the W «oj 
me that ſtood half open; looking i in, I 
obſerved a table, and on it a lamp burn- 
ing cloſe to a windgw, this affured me 
chere muſt be inhabitants, and convinced 
me it was the * OTE mu 
in thefforeſt, 
— oc <4 04:0 
Entering this room 1 found, it hang 
round with ſeveral ſorts of arms, ſuch as 
guns, piſtols, ſwords, &c.— This awful 


light made me 1 5 whether 1 ſhould. 
4s 
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ache in the houſe,, as 1 began to fear 

it was a, haunt, for thieves; here was 
placed a chair on each fide of the table, 
as in the hall below, two doors appeared 
to open into different apartments, one of 
which I tried and found locked ; I deter- 
mined to try the other, and if any thing 

| appeared-to confirm my fears, to return as 

. ſpeedy as poſſible, and . w | wy find 
dome other 1 for the "_ 
oY 0 
1 1 kis o her ee was + Opn, and led us 
into a handſome room elegantly furniſhed, 
dhe window curtains and chairs were of 
blue ſilk,” ornamented with filver fringe ; 
this appearance! diſſipated my fears, and 
I went on to examine another room, the 
door of which ſtood open on the oppoſite 
"Tide to that I had leſt.- this was' neat 
6 © room, and to our great ſurpriſe we found 
a table ſpread for two 'pexſons ; on ir was 
a fine plece of cold * beef, a mm 
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with horſe reddiſh, and a loaf of brown. 
bread; a candle was burning on a fide 
board, on which w e and 


10 
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Martin widhed me to ſit down god par- 


5 of a ſupper, which, he ſaid ſeemed, 
provided on purpoſe .for us, and Was 
reaching a a chair, bue | ordered him to 
deſiſt for ſome time at leaſt, till we found 
whether any perſons were in che houſe, 
bur, notwithſtanding our further ſearch, 

not a ſoul appeared. '3 


46 


\ The ſighi of the Tupper lake kite 
diffi pated Martin's fears, but 1 vatth 
mine wete mach ſtronger 11 thought the 
whole had the appearance of enchant- 
mem, and at other times I was tempted 0 
tk we een in the habitacinn of a | ban- 
1 8 1 > E? T3 14 | 
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The moon was again kid} behind a 
cloud, as I could pexccive. from the win- 
dom neat which I ſtood; a noiſe J heard 
induced me to turn my head, when I per- 
ceived a door which appeared | in the wain- 
feor, that 1 had not feen before —Having | 
\ approached and opened it, judge of my 
* furpriſe, to find a fmall li ght of ſtairs, at the 
top of them appeared a man with. a blun- 
derbuſs pointed directly at me, in the 
action of firing ; | haſtily retreated, and 
Martin, who had followed me, was ſo terrift- 
eld chat he ran out of the room, bur ſoon re- 
turned; then took the candle in my 
band, and again approached the deor, 
expeRting, to meet the perſon I had ſeen 
with the blundc rbuſs,—l began to apola- 
eise for my intruſion into the houſe, and 
entre ited he would be ſo good as to di- h 
fect us into the right road, which we had 


Joſt, at the fame time begged pardon * 
we had cauſed any alarm to the family ; 
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dur receiving no anſwer, I drew 1 nearer 
the ſtairs, and perceived what I had taken - 
- for a man was a an o nn art, 
N on the wall. 
„ tre r er n 
5 again diſiniſſed 1 is 
- ured up the ſtairs, Whichrled to a Riad of 


and ſome * on a able i in * middle 
of the room—two arm chairs were placed 
oppoſite each other near the table, I told 


Martin to fit. down in one of them, as T _ 


did in the other, intending to examine 
ſome of the books, as by their means 1 
apprehended we might diſcover ſomething 
that would lead hg the folving this milte= 


k YI 


Nous dwelling. 
OY to our utter aſtoniſhment, no 


(Toner had we placed ourſelves in the 
Chair than they—with us—the table— | 


its contents, ſuddenly beeps to fink, 
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and ostinued gradually deforndiog fr . 
bome time; the candle which I had placed 
on the table Martin n his fri ght had ſnatch- 
ed up, and in the hurry extinguiſhed 4 we 
were now in total darknefs, and our fears 
kept es ſilent.— But 1 maſt reſerve the 
temeinder of this krauge eee "for 

worker chapter. EE 
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tune re faith and truth are wankng {0 / Jul hd 
ments, either public or private. 


81 DNEY. 


A tris for | ome time baking by by thy i 
„ ame ealy d eſcent, v we ſeemed on a fucden 


to ops 3 1 foynd, the place we wer L 
Teceived à ſtmall Sine e IN LY 
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from what at firſt appeared a erevice in 
the wall, but on quitting the chair, and 


approaching it, followed by Martin, I 


perceived it was a door way, or entrance 


into this dungeon; on turning to ſpeak 
to Martin, 1 was aſtoniſhed to find that 


the chairs, and table, with its contents, 
on our quitting them, had gradually roſe 


in the ſame manner as they had deſcended, 
and now nearly grined Gel former ſitu- 


ation. ki 


1 . no notice + of this echo | 
to the lad, as he ſeemed. much terrified, 
but deſiring him ta/keep, cloſe to me, 
entered the paſſage from whencę the light 
iſſued, and was preſently rouſed hy a 
faint voice at ſome diſtance from me. 


_ . Terror and amazement, occupied my 
mind; I ſoftly whiſpered Martin to. re- 
turn wich me into the cellar or dungeon 


— — — 


1 1e J 
we had leſt, where we ſecreted ourſelves 
in e. or = mn | 


; an 8 e 1 el every 
faculty abforbed in aſtoniſhment, not un- 
mixed with dread; in che paſfage I had 
Aft I aw fulphurous light beam, forth 
dxeſſed in white; the man approached 
the ſide where we had concealed ourſelves, 
and touching a ſecret ſpring in the wall, 
che table and chairs again deſcended; the 
ad in che mans hand was ſufficient to 
give me a fight of their perſons i both of 


them appeared to be young and handſome, 
they got into the chairs, expreſſed furpriſe 
at not finding a candle on the table, and 

with a hearty laugh aſcended, but by what 
| means I could not diſcover. Poor Martin 
ſhivered with affright, but thinking there 
was no time to be loſt, I in a low voices 
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deſired him to follow me, and again en- 
tered the paſſage; having proeeeded 
about fifty yards, I perceived an opening 
over our heads, which -appeared to be the 
mouth of a well, and at the ſame time, by 
the' ſmall glimmering of light from the 
top, obſerved a ladder at my ſeet; by the 
aſſiſtance of Martin 1 reared it, and we 
wee ſh er e top.” ts | 


Leaving the ladder, we found bundles 
in the wood, and perceived the houſe a 
hort diſtance from us, 'to which" L re 
turned, and found the horſes in the ſame” 
ſituation we had left them. 


As it was now * break, and the wea- 
ther fine, alarmed at what we had wit- 
neſſed, I thought of nothing but eſcaping 
we cautiouſly led the horſes to the outer 
gate, and mounting them, was ſoon out 


% 
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Aſter riding about eight miles, I ſtopped. 
i breakfaſt, and mentioned our laſt night” 3 
adventure to the landlady at the ian, who 
ſeemed not at all ſurpriſed at the tale; 
the informed me, the houſe. had belonged | 
to a whimſical _ gentleman, who had 
lived in it for many years, with only one 
ſervant ; that from his unuſual oddities in 
dreſs, and keeping no company, the neigh- 
bours had ſuppoſed him to be out of his 
mind; that this old gentleman was lately 
dead; a nephewꝰ and his wife, who were 
the lady and gentleman we had ſeen in the 
dungeon, were his neareſt relations, who 
bud come from London about a week be- 


o This to 4 I was 1 acquainted with, who | 
© obligingly favoured me with a copy of his late uncle's 
life, from a manuſcript in the old gentleman's own hand 
_ writing; the incidents are fo uncommon, and of fuch a 
curious nature, that at ſome future time I propoſe N 

| AT SIS . A UPEL ALES en 


1 


- 
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| Fote; to take poſition of the pre miſes, 
and had yeſterday been at her houſe, re- 
lating the number of whims and curioſi- 


ties they had diſcovered in and about the 
dyclling—ſhe added the old gentleman's 


late ſe rvant was fill in the houſe, but as the 
kitchen was ar the top of it, moſt ltkety 
ſhe had not heard or known of 0 our being 
there. N 


I thanked my hoſteſs for her inſorma- 
tion, and continuing our journey, on the 
ſecond day after arrived at Birmingham, 
wirhout meeting any — matter on the 
| road worth ebe 10 


e Elavich related 0 Mr, Benſon the re- 
ſult of my journey, he was pleaſed to expreſs 


| his apptobation — and ſometime after, 


being out of my clerkſhip, he offered me 
- ſhare of his buſineſs; 1 accepted the 
kind offer with thanks, engaged a private 

ah 


| K no f 
houſe for myſelf, and took my are 
Rane 46 mags it. 


The e of the bulineſß now 
reſted chiefly, with me; as Mr. Benſon 
advanced i in life, he required eaſe and in- 
dulgence, though he till continued to 
| practiſe.— One day, after having dined 
with him, and the ladies were withdrawn, 
he mentioned, as one of the happieſt retro- 
ſpections of his paſt life, that of taking me 
under his protection; « It is now, my 
dear Watſon, ſaid he, fourteen years this 
very day, i in the whole of which time-you 
have proved yourſelf deſerving of my 
eſteem; I know no young perſon I love 
ſo much, except my own daughter; and 
if I miftake not, ſhe ſees you with my 
eyes. In your connection with me, I find 
my ſavourite author Sidney juſtified in 
his opinion, when he ſays, there is no 
lafety where there is no tr ength—no 


n J 


ſtrength without union - no union with- 


dut juſtice no | Juſtice where faith and 
ttuth are wanting to fulfil engngenictts, 


either public 0 or vgs oh 


WW Fhe Kah. my dear friend, continued 


he, have ſo many advantages, both for 
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enjoyment of life, and the improvement 
of their talents, that in gratitude for them, 
they ought to contribute whatever they 
can to the benefit and comfort of the 
child of poverty. Chriſtianicy teaches us 


ro, think chat the Giver of all good gifts 


will conſider. this, as a gratefuh, return to 
bim; and, experience proyes that the im- 
provement of the poor, in decency and 


good morals, contributes much to the ſe- 


curity and accommodation of the rich; 


how true cheſe lines. f 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 


That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 


And then is beard no more,” 


K 2 
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Let patience ever cheriſh, hope. There 

was a time when you wanted my aſſiſt- 
| ance, * now. want Nur s., 0 And con- 
cluded with a propoſal to give me his 
daughter in marriage, with a fortune of 
ten, thouſand pounds. ' I embraced. his 
generous offer with tranſport —e were 
married, and rempred i into a larger houſe, 


an — — . 


—ͤ—-— —»—- — 


? 
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fiſh, the tale; but as there were no more 
papers, I returned them to the lady, and 
had her permiſſion WIT a. Pat 
e n 6. Ade 


The FER my friend ee 
me to Ayleſbury, where we parted; and 


| getting into, the coach, aſter a .pleaſant 
| mn. ſafe in town, | 


1 
wet, 


— 
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This coneludes the account of my 
friend's firſt excurſion into the country ; 
to which I beg leave to ſubjoin a few 
hints, addreſſed to Critics of a certain de · 


ſcription, 
N ! 


* © 
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Hard i is 5 the taſk of him who attempts 
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to prepare a mental repaſt for the public; 
numerous as his gueſts, are the various 
inclinations he has to conſult; conſcious 
that he cannot pleaſe every palate, he culls 
With epicurean fancy, a delicious morceau. 
from the choicefl productions of nature, 
and endeavours to form 'of the whole a 
well ſeaſoned olio; thus, if he cannot 
compleatly ſatiate the appetite of every 
individual, he preſents to each a reliſh of 
his favourite viand, from which he retires. 
in good humour, diveſted of acrimony 
againft thoſe ingredients, which he Judges 


less pleaſing. 
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To . the eſteem of the candid, 
it is only neceſſary to ſtrive after it; men 
ef genius, adhering with ſcrupulous care, | 
to the true elements of criticiſm, cenſure 
with moderation, and that only when they 


find error unaccompanied with palliating 
circumſtances : it is this enlivening beam 


of hope, which encourages the timid ad- 
venturer to launch his bark i in the ſtormy 
ocean of literary purſuits; knowing the 
ordinary dangers of the voyage, he takes 
every precaution againſt them; he. fortifies 
himſelf to meet the turbulent billows of 
popular opinion, with the impenetrable. 
ſhield of caution, and finds himfelf fafe 2s 
far as human foreſight can reach: but it 
is only againſt the ſhafts of ſound criticiſm | 
that a writer can defend himſelf, by care- 
fully refraining from tranſgreſſing the rules | 
of propriety ; there is, alas, a minor ſpe- 

cies of cavillers, whoſe envenomed ani- 
madverſions it is impracticable to guard 


„ 
againſt; deſtitute of candour, as of the 
ſenſe of diſcrimivation, they attack every 
publication, whoſe merit they cannot emu - 
late; of tranſcendent perſection muſt that 
performance be, which cannat afford the 
envious a pretext” for | defamation. —How 
can a generous mind find a; pleaſure in 
decrying the work of his neighbour, or 
think that the petty exultation he finds in 
debaſing merit a ſufficient recompence for 
the trouble he tales; in thus expoſing his 
own malevolence ! and though theſe cha- 
racters are generally hardened againſt all 
ſenſations of remorſe, they ſometimes. 
meet with a rebuke, which puts their, ef · 
frontery to the bluſn.— Si mibi purgit. que 
vull dicere, ea quæ non vult, audtel. 


| , Ignorant as theſe pretenders to knows 
ledge generally are, they plume them- 
- ſelves on being the moſt inveterate foes 


ol the learned; their invincible weakneſs 
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of intellect in no wiſe diſqualifies them 
trom being! trouble ſome to their ſuperiors, 
Aptly 'might a man of genius, while thus 

perplexed,” be compared to that noble 
2 the horſe: who can refraim from 
admiring the tractable diſpoſitioa of the 
docile ercature; his ready obedience to 
the commands of his rider; kis grateful 
feturn for gentleneſs of uſage? on the 
other hand, view the ſame animal exafpe- 
rated to refiſtante; by repeated acts of 
darbarity, and how vain will be the at- 
tempts of the ſtrongeſt man to reſtrain his 
violence then it is we admire his fero- 
cious ſpirit, and the facility with which 
fe conquers the ſtrenuous exertions of 
his greateſt enemy; yet at the ſame time 
with what degrading humiliation does he 
ſubmit to be tormented, withont a poſſi- 
bility of reſi ſtance; by the wretched ſwarms 
of inſects, that wage continually againſt 
him ſucceſsſul INE —Equally con- 


FF 7 J 
te mptible are the pigmies who infeſt the 
learned world with their frivolous intru- 
fron ; inimical to ſcience, they are conti- 
nually buzzing in the credulous ear, a tale 
of ſlander, and fail not to annihilate with 
deſtructive exhalations, the faireſt flowers 
of literary fame. :—PFutile, however, in the 
opinion of the diſcerning man, are ſuch 
inſidious attempts, he views with ſcorn 
their malicious efforts, and with the frown 
of contempt, threatens extermination to 
their momentary exiſtence, 
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1 FELLOWS“'s 
9 CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
3 SALISBURY. 


þ From the very extraordinary Advance in the Price of all 4 
h Sorts of Paper, and the conſequently rapid augmentation of the ty 
# Value of Books,-the Proprietor is reluctantly compelled to 

) make ſome further Regulations in this Library, When the 
J Additions recently made at ſo heavy an Expence are conſidered, 
he truits his Friends will be ſatisfied that this Meaſure is una» 
voidable.— He has therefore only to add, that the Alteration took 
place the Firſt of March 1800, 


CONDITIONS. 


I. SUBSCRIBERS at One Guinea a Vear,— Twelve Shil- 
lings the Half-Year,—Seven Shillings the Quarter, or Three 
Shillings and Six-pence the Month, will be entitled to read 
all the Books in the Catalogue, without exception, and the 
New Publications as they iſſue from the Preſs, 

II. Subſcribers at Sixteen Shillings a Year,-Nine Shillings 
the Half-Year,-Five Shillings the Quarter, or Two 
Shillings and Six-pence the Month, will be entitled to read 
NOVELS and PLAYS only,--The Money to be paid at the 

Dime of Subſcribing. | 

III. Each Subſcriber, reſiding in Saliſbury, will be allowed Oe 
Set of Books at a Time, which muſt be returned to the Li- 
drary before any other can be obtained, unleſs an additional 
Charge is made; but for the accommodation of Perſons liy- 

ing at a Diſtance from Saliſbury, who have not an opportu · 
nity of changing their Books oftener than once a Week, 
Two Sets will be allowed, on their paying the expence of 
Carriage, &c, | g 

IV. Non Subſcribers to pay One Shilling and Six-pence per Vo- 
lume for Folios, Nine-pence for Quartos, Four-pence for 

) OdQtavos, Three-pence for Duodecimos, and Two-pence for 
| a Reviews, Magazines, and Plays. | 

V. The Time allowed for reading a Set of-Books (not exceed- 

* ing Four Volumes) will be One Week,—a Single Volume 

_ Three Days, and for Reviews, Magazines, and Plays Two - ( 

, Days, If detained beyond this Time, to be paid for in Pro- 

A portion to the Number of Days or Weeks they are kept. 

T VI. Should any Book, or Set of Books, be loft, torn, woritten in, 

or otherwiſe damaged, whilſt in poſſeſſion of the Reader, 

4 to be paid for at the regular Price. | 


lt is expected that every Lady and Gentleman will make 
it an invariable Rule to return the Boeks to the Library as ſoon 
i as read, inſtead of ſending them to other Subſeribers, a Prac- 

) tice which not only renders it difficult to keep the Accounts cor- 
rect, but occaſions a Diſappointment to thoſe whoſe Names are 
taken down in rotation for reading any particular Work. 


